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JOHN DEWEY’S METAPHYSICS OF EXPERIENCE? 
I 


EWEY frequently used ‘‘metaphysics’’ as a term of abuse. 

Metaphysics was viewed as a discipline that reified important 
functional distinctions into ontological dualities and claimed to 
have access to a realm not available to other men. Consequently, 
there is widespread belief that Dewey, like the positivists, was 
hostile to all metaphysical investigations. But this is a mistake; 
a more careful look at Dewey shows that, while critical of what he 
took to be a certain type of metaphysics, he outlined a program for 
a naturalistic metaphysics which he attempted to carry out in 
Experience and Nature as well as a number of later articles.? 
Naturalistic metaphysics is the study of the generic traits of 
existence ; it is descriptive, empirical, and hypothetical. It makes 
no claim to have access to a special realm of reality that is inde- 
pendent of the realm of appearance with which we are acquainted. 
Its task is to isolate, analyze, and exhibit the relations of the most 
pervasive traits of experience and nature. And Dewey believed 
that this strain in metaphysical inquiry could be traced back to 
Aristotle. 

In this paper, I want to examine Dewey’s analysis of what he 
took to be one of the generic traits of existence, namely, quality 
or what Dewey sometimes calls ‘‘immediacy.’’ Dewey’s analysis 
of quality is one of the most interesting and original features of 
his philosophy. My purpose is to clarify exactly what Dewey 
means by ‘‘quality’’ and to suggest how it is a key for understand- 
ing his theory of experience, inquiry, and value. Further, I want 
to argue that the analysis of quality reveals a fundamental am- 
biguity in Dewey’s philosophy between what we may call the 
phenomenological and metaphysical strains, an ambiguity which he 
never successfully resolved. Dewey was forever seeing continuity 
where others claimed that there were sharp cleavages; but there 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, Columbia 
University, December 29, 1959. 

2See ‘‘Time and Individuality,’’ ‘‘Context and Thought,’’ ‘‘ Nature in 
Experience,’’ and ‘‘Philosophies of Freedom.’’ All of these are reprinted 


in my selection of Dewey’s writings, Experience, Nature, and Freedom (The 
Liberal Arts Press, 1960). 
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is a deep crack, a basie discontinuity, that cuts through his na- 
turalism. 

There are a number of respects in which Dewey’s analysis of 
quality varies from traditional discussions, and we can best begin 
our examination by pointing out three basic differences. We will 
see that what Dewey intends by ‘‘quality’’ is closer to Peirce’s 
conception of Firstness than to the primary and secondary qualities 
of the British empiricist tradition. 

Firstly, qualities have been understood as objects of knowledge ; 
they have been taken as the basic cognitive elements that are known 
by direct awareness or acquaintance. Dewey persistently argued 
that qualities per se are not directly known, if by this we mean that 
we have immediate, non-inferential, logically indubitable knowl- 
edge of them. Qualities, though not directly known, are directly 
experienced, felt, or had. The importance of this distinction be- 
tween knowing and having cannot be underestimated, for Dewey 
argued that we encounter or experience the world in ways which 
are not primarily cognitive. To know anything we must go beyond 
what is immediately present, and classify and discriminate it. We, 
of course, can and do know that we directly experience: qualities, 
but this knowledge claim about our experience is not to be confused 
with the direct experiencing of a quality. Furthermore, experienc- 
ing qualities is a necessary, though not a sufficient condition for 
knowledge. Each occurrence of a quality is unique, though quali- 
ties can be classified and consequently serve as signs. For example, 
each occurrence of the red of a traffic light is unique, though in 
each instance it serves the same sign function. Again we must 
be careful not to confuse the direct experience of a quality with 
its functional use in a sign situation. Nor should we think that 
direct experiencing of qualities is some primitive experience that 
occurs at an idealized moment in the history of an individual. We 
have direct experiences of qualities throughout our lives. 

A second major difference with traditional accounts concerns 
the locus of qualities. There is an oddity in speaking of the locus 
of a quality as being exclusively in the mind or in the external 
world. But this very oddity is helpful for understanding Dewey’s 
point. Dewey argues that the claim that qualities are either ex- 
clusively mental or physical, subjective or objective, is based on 
a mistake. Qualities as experienced belong to a situation or con- 
text. A situation cuts across the dualism of subject and object, 
mental or physical. More precisely, these distinctions are insti- 
tuted within an inclusive context or situation. Mental and physi- 
eal, subject and object are not independent realms; they are 
functional distinctions instituted within situations for specific 

5 
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purposes. As Dewey writes, ‘‘The qualities never were ‘in’ the 
organism ; they always were qualities of interactions in which both 
extra-organic things fnd organism partake. . . they are as much 
qualities of the things engaged as of the organism. For purposes 
of control they may be referred specifically to either the thing or 
to the organism or to a specified structure of the organism.’’* Ques- 
tions, then, of the type ‘‘ Are qualities merely mental or physical ?”’ 
are misleading. Any specific quality may be classified as either or 
both, depending on the specific situation and the purposes of the 
classification. 

Thirdly—and this is the most interesting and important differ- 
ence in Dewey’s analysis—qualities are not limited to those which 
have been called sense qualities, or to primary and secondary 
qualities. There are tertiary or pervasive qualities which are 
directly felt. A situation may be cheerful, distressing, exciting, 
fearful, indeterminate, ete. In each instance there is a unique 
pervasive quality which conditions, and is conditioned by, all the 
constituents of the situation. ‘‘Cheerfulness’’ or ‘‘fear,’’ when 
used to name a type of quality, does not refer exclusively to sub- 
jective feelings which are somehow locked up in an individual. 
Dewey agrees with Peirce that ‘“‘we do not define or identify 
quality in terms of feeling. The reverse is the case. Anything 


that can be called a feeling is objectively defined by reference to 
immediate quality: anything that is a feeling, whether of red or 
of a noble character, or of King Lear, is of some immediate quality 


when that is present as experience.’’* If one asks, ‘‘ Does Dewey 
seriously believe that there are qualities such as ‘cheerfulness’ 
which exist in the external world independently of an individual 
who feels cheerful?,’’ he misses the point and the subtlety of 
Dewey’s phenomenological analysis. For the question presupposes 
the very dualism of mental and physical which Dewey is attempting 
to undercut. Any specific quality of experience is the resultant 
or ending of a transaction of organism—environment. There 
could not be any qualities of experience unless there were an ex- 
periencer. But it does not follow that the qualities belong ex- 
clusively to the one who experiences them. 

Each of these three points—the claim that qualities are directly 
experienced or had, that qualities are qualities of natural trans- 
actions and are only functionally classified, and that there are 
pervasive qualities which can unify a situation—already hints at 
the significance of quality in Dewey’s philosophy. 

3 Experience and Nature, p. 259. 

4‘*Peirce’s Theory of Quality,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXXII 
(1935), p. 708. Reprinted in Experience, Nature, and Freedom. 
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Dewey attempted to steer clear of the extremes of atomistic 
pluralism and all-encompassing holisms. He viewed experience 
as a series of interpenetrating histories, each with a temporal and 
spatial spread. The concept of the situation or context is perhaps 
the most fundamental in Dewey’s theory of experience. And it is 
striking today, that in movements as diverse as linguistic analysis 
and existentialism, the concept of a situation plays a key role. 
Situations, according to Dewey, are funded with the consequences 
of past experience and pregnant with new possibilities. At the 
same time, they have a distinctive unity and stand out against 
the rest of experience. If we ask what it is that gives a situation 
its unity and binds its constituents into a single whole, Dewey 
claims that it is the unique pervasive quality of the situation. 
Pervasive quality, then, is an essential characteristic of situations. 

If we think of a situation in the process of development, we 
can see another function of pervasive quality. For the qualitative 
background of a situation can exert a regulative influence on its 
development. Dewey writes that ‘‘the immediate existence of 
quality, and of dominant and pervasive quality, is the background, 
the point of departure, and the regulative principle of all think- 
ing.’’®> In a problematic situation, it is a positive quality of in- 
determinateness which is the background and guiding principle of 


the inquiry. And this quality is transformed through the process 
of inquiry. 


An understanding of pervasive quality is also essential for 
appreciating Dewey’s aesthetics. Pervasive quality is aesthetic 
quality. Anything which is distinctively an experience, i.e., a 
situation which has a unity and wholeness of its own, has aesthetic 
quality. Consequently so-called practical and intellectual ex- 
periences can have aesthetic quality. Those experiences which we 
normally single out as distinctively aesthetic are not a unique type 
of experience which is radically divorced from other experiences. 
They differ in degree, in the dominance and vital integrating power 
of their pervasive qualities.® 


II 


From this brief account, it should be clear that a good deal of 
Dewey’s philosophy is dependent on his conception of quality. 


5 ‘*Qualitative Thought,’’ Philosophy and Civilization, p. 116. Reprinted 
in Experience, Nature, and Freedom. 


6 For a fuller discussion of the role of quality in Dewey’s thought, see 
my Introduction to Experience, Nature, and Freedom. See also Professor John 
H. Randall’s interesting exploration of quality in Nature and Historical Ex- 
perience (Columbia University Press, 1958), ch. 10. 
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Difficulties which are discovered here are at the core of his thought. 
There are many difficult questions that can be raised about the 
analysis of quality. What is meant by claiming that the qualitative 
background of a situation is the regulative principle of the situa- 
tion? Exactly how, and to what extent, does this background con- 
trol the situation’s development? If each instance of a quality is 
unique, what precisely is the basis for classifying qualities? What, 
after all, are the criteria for determining the presence of a specific 
quality? Dewey was too shrewd a pragmatist to believe that mere 
confrontation is a sufficient condition for determining the existence 
and character of a quality, but, at best, he gives us only dark hints 
rather than lucid explanations about how to answer these questions. 
But I would like to penetrate further; for, in addition to these 
difficulties, Dewey’s analysis of quality harbors a more basic 
confusion. 

To make this clear, it will be helpful to take a brief excursion 
and discuss two critical phases in Dewey’s philosophic development. 
The first is well known, for it concerns Dewey’s break with idealism. 
Dewey’s main target had been what he called the ‘‘ubiquitous 
knowledge relation.’’ Knowledge, reason, or thought (these terms 
were loosely interchanged when Dewey spoke of idealism) was 
understood as an all-encompassing system in which all experience 
and all reality were ultimately consumed. If it is thought that 
Dewey is attacking a straw man, there was at least one idealist who 
gave this interpretation to the dictum that the real is rational and 
the rational is real, and this was Dewey himself in his early neo- 
Hegelian writings.’ The pivotal point of Dewey’s rejection of 
idealism is his insistence that experience is far more extensive 
than knowing. Knowing is embedded in and arises out of ex- 
periences which are active and affective. By exaggerating the 
role of cognition, the idealists had presented a distorted picture 
of experience which obscured the multifarious variety of experience. 
But in his polemical defense of the integrity of experience, Dewey 
claimed so much for experience that it became increasingly difficult 
to see what was not experience, what if anything controlled and 
limited experience. It looked as if Dewey, who had so many 
harsh words about idealism, was serving it up in another form. 

Furthermore, Dewey appeared to betray the insight of modern 
empiricism that experience is compulsive, that it checks the flights 
of imagination and the vagaries of speculation. To use the 


7 See ‘‘Kant and Philosophie Method,’’ Journal of Speculative Philosophy, 
Vol. XVIII (1884), pp. 162-174. Professor Randall has pointed out that 
both Bradley and Dewey were reacting strongly to T. H. Green’s attempt 
to reduce ‘‘qualities’’ to ‘‘relations,’’ or universals (loc. cit., p. 277), 
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‘Peircean terminology, Dewey’s view of experience and the relation 
of experience to nature lacked Secondness, i.e., resistance or other- 
ness. Dewey was sensitive to these criticisms and, beginning most 
explicitly with Experience and Nature, he sought to answer them. 

While it is true that experience reaches deep down into nature, 
and that nature enters into experiential transactions, Dewey now 
affirmed that from another perspective experience is continuous 
with, and a part of, other natural transactions. The range of 
natural transactions is more extensive than experience and limits 
and conditions the character of experience. Where the earlier 
movement had been from knowledge to experience, the movement 
here is from experience to nature. Initially this line of inquiry 
seems to save Dewey from the embarrassments of a view of ex- 
perience which encompasses everything and cannot be contrasted 
with anything ; but closer scrutiny reveals difficulties. 

We have spoken of Dewey’s metaphysics as the study of the 
generic traits of existence. ‘‘Existence’’ in this context includes 
not only experience, but all natural transactions. This point is 
crucial, for Dewey glibly passes from experience to nature, where 
‘‘nature’’ refers to the totality of natural transactions. And though 
Dewey claims that this movement is perfectly legitimate because 
experience is continuous with the rest of nature, there is more of a 
cleavage here in Dewey’s analysis than he admits. We can see this 
in his approach to quality, for Dewey explicitly claims that pos- 
session of quality is not only a trait of experience, but a character- 
istic of all natural existences. 

There are three interrelated points that I want to make in 
respect to this claim. Firstly, when Dewey claims that all natural 
existences have immediacy or quality, it is not at all clear what 
he means. Secondly, his arguments which are supposed to prove 
that not only experience but all natural existences are characterized 
by qualitative immediacy are weak, inconclusive, or simply beg the 
issue. But even if we could get over these two hurdles and agree 
that all natural existences have immediacy or quality, there is a 
further difficulty. There appears to be little relation between the 
type of quality which is characteristic of experiential transactions 
and the type of quality which is claimed to be a characteristic of 
other natural existences. 

The shift from the discussion of experienced quality to the 
quality of all natural existences is indicated in the shift in the 
use of the term ‘‘had.’’ In the discussion of experience, Dewey 
primarily uses the term to designate a direct experience, e.g., I 
had a frightening experience. But when he turns to the discussion 
of natural existences, he uses the term to designate the possession 
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of qualities as inhering in what exists. This fluctuation in the 
use of ‘‘had’’ from direct experiencing to intrinsic possession is 
illustrated in a passage from Dewey’s reply to Santayana’s criti- 
cism of Experience and Nature. ' Dewey says ‘‘everything which is 
experienced has immediacy, and. . . every natural existence, in its 
own unique and brutal particularity of existence, also has im- 
mediacy, so that the immediacy which characterizes things ex- 


perienced is not specious.’’* Or consider another passage from 
Dewey : 


Immediacy of existence is ineffable. But there is nothing mystical about 
such ineffability; it expresses the fact that of direct existence it is futile to 
say anything to one’s self and impossible to say anything to another.9 


The ambiguity we are locating is contained here, for it is not 
clear whether Dewey is speaking of immediacy or quality as ex- 
perienced or as intrinsically possessed by all natural existences. 
In the former case, Dewey, who has argued that qualities per se 
are not objects of knowledge and, at best, can be ‘‘pointed to’’ 
by discourse, has had recourse to the claim that men can and do 
experience qualitative immediacy. But this line of argument 
does not support the conclusion that natural existences possess 
their own intrinsic qualities. In other words, Dewey is on safe 
ground, when he claims that ‘‘immediacy of existence is ineffable,”’ 
as long as he is speaking about something which is experienced. 
But when he talks about the immediacy of natural existences, which 
is neither known nor directly experienced, then it certainly looks 
as if he is talking about something ‘‘mystical.’’ 

This leads to our second objection, that Dewey’s arguments in 
support of the thesis that all natural existences intrinsically pos- 
sess qualitative immediacy are inconclusive. To clarify this ob- 
jection, we must ask what are Dewey’s philosophic reasons for 
claiming that all natural existences have immediacy which is irre- 
ducible and brute. The following passage gives us a clue. 

To dispose of things in which relations terminate by calling them elements, 
is to discourse within a relational and logical scheme. Only if elements are 


more than just elements in a whole, only if they have something qualitatively 
their own, can a relational system be prevented from complete collapse.1° 


It is the ghost of internal relations that haunts Dewey here. The 
claim for the immediacy of all natural existences is a realistic 
reaction to those who think the nature of anything is exhausted 


8 ‘*Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXIV (1927), 
pp. 60-61. 


9 Experience and Nature, p. 85. 
10 Tbid., pp. 86-87, 
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in its relations. If we could know all these relations, then there 
would be nothing left over to know, and there would be nothing 
left over which is not comprehended by these relations. Here 
Dewey protests, for to cut a thing loose from its own inherent 
immediacy is to cut the vine that ties inquiry to brute existence. 

However one may sympathize with Dewey’s attempt to keep 
existence from being exhausted in its relations, his arguments 
in support of the claim for immediacy do not stand up to critical 
examination. Dewey uses several types of argument. The argu- 
ments of the first type show that there are experienced qualities, 
but they do not show that all natural existences have a qualitative 
aspect."* The second type is close to the first; Dewey argues that 
what is found in experience must be found in less complex natural 
transactions, since experience is continuous with the rest of na- 
ture? But the essential premise here is that experience and 
nature are continuous. Despite all that Dewey has said about 
this continuity, the status of the principle, or its meaning, is never 
quite clear. Sometimes he writes as if it is a postulate,’* and 
other times as if it is a scientific conclusion..* One would have 
thought that Dewey’s task is to show the continuity of experience 
and nature, rather than presuppose it as a key premise in proving 
that qualities similar to those of experience are to be found in 
less complex natural transactions. Finally, there are arguments 
which simulate a reductio ad absurdum by supposedly showing 
the consequences of denying that all natural existences possess 
their own immediacy.1> These fall short of the mark, for they do 
not succeed in establishing the absurdity of the consequences. 

But let us suppose for the moment that Dewey had argued 
successfully that all events or natural existences possess intrinsic 
quality : there is the further issue of the relation of these qualitative 
endings to those qualities which enter into experiential transactions, 
especially those which are consummatory in experience. And this 
brings us to our third criticism of the analysis of quality. In 
Experience and Nature, Dewey distinguishes three senses of end: 

11 See Experience and Nature, pp. 86 ff.; and The Quest for Certainty, 
pp. 90 ff. 

12See Experience and Nature, pp. 96 ff. and 103; ‘‘ Nature in Experi- 
ence,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. XLIX (1940), pp. 247 ff. (reprinted in 


Experience, Nature, and Freedom); ‘‘Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ loc. cit., 
p. 58. 

18 Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 23. Though there are difficulties with 
the principle of continuity, it should be noted that Dewey was not a reduc- 
tionist. He had a subtle appreciation for both the continuity and the 
uniqueness of different modes of natural transactions. 

14 ‘‘Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ p. 58. 

15 See Experience an? Nature, p. 85. 
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the spontaneous qualitative termini of natural transactions; 
ends-in-view ; and deliberate consummations. The three differ in 
relation to man’s activity. The first class of ends or endings occur 
indifferently to any conscious plan or purpose, the second are pro- 
posed goals to be attained, and the third are ends-in-view fulfilled 
or consummated. Dewey passes freely from consummations to 
the qualitative termini of all natural existences, but there is more 
difference here than he acknowledges. It is certainly undeniable 
that there are casual consummations, that we accidentally happen 
upon situations and objects which we directly enjoy. It may also 
be admitted that such enjoyments are the endings or termini of 
complex natural transactions. But what is the relation of the 
qualitative aspect of these consummations to the bruteness and 
irreducible surd of everything that exists? They seem to be poles 
apart. When Dewey discusses the role of qualities in experience, 
he emphasizes that these qualities can be active; they can be trans- 
formed and mediated. They can be enriched and funded with 
meaning. A consummation is not a brute ending that is separated 
from what comes before and after. It would not be a consumma- 
tion unless it fulfilled what had come before. No one has made 
this point more forcibly than Dewey. Our aims, desires, and 
funded experience condition those qualities which pervade our 
consummatory experiences. But when Dewey goes on to discuss 
those qualities which are intrinsically possessed by natural ex- 
istences that do not necessarily enter into experiential transactions, 
he is talking about something which is quite different. For in 
this context he tells us that quality is brute, unconditioned, and 
unmediated. Quality or immediacy is the ‘‘phase of brute and 
unconditioned ‘isness’ ’’*® possessed by all events. The nature of 
quality, then, appears to be radically different in these two con- 
texts. The distinguishing feature of experienced quality is that 
it can be mediated and funded. But when Dewey switches to 
discuss quality as an intrinsic possession of existences which do 
not neeessarily enter into experiential transactions, he insists that 
qualities are unconditioned, they are precisely what is unmediated.1’ 

These several criticisms converge. Despite Dewey’s claim for 
the continuity of experience and nature, he talks two different 
languages when he speaks of qualities as they function in experien- 
tial transactions, and qualities as the possession of natural ex- 
istences independent of experience. The first is what I have called 


16 Ibid., p. 86. 


17 This point, as well as several others in the paper, has become sharper 


to me as a result of conversations with Professor John E. Smith and Professor 
Charles W. Hendel. 
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the phenomenological strain, and it is Dewey’s dominant and most 
suggestive language.'* Here we see Dewey arguing for an appre- 
ciation of the situation as more fundamental than the distinctions 
instituted within it. It has strong family resemblances to the 
insights of the idealists without, however, accepting their holistic 
view of knowledge. The second is what | have called the meta- 
physical strain, and it resembles the language of the realists who 


‘were not afraid of attributing instrinsic qualities to existence. 


Dewey thought he had undercut the dispute between idealists and 
realists, but it now looks as if the old opposition has not been 
avoided, but rather held together in an unholy alliance. 


RicuarpD J. BERNSTEIN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


COMMENT ON PROFESSOR BERNSTEIN’S PAPER, 
“JOHN DEWEY’S METAPHYSICS OF EXPERIENCE”’ 


NLIKE most of those who make similar criticisms of Dewey’s 
philosophy, Professor Bernstein has, to judge from the brief 
expository section of this paper and from his other writings, a 
clear and accurate grasp of the main outlines, at least, of Dewey’s 
‘‘metaphysies.’’ But he seriously questions the possibility of work- 
ing out and validating it in detail. 

Professor Bernstein asserts, correctly | think, that ‘‘a good 
deal of Dewey’s philosophy is dependent on his conception of 
quality. Difficulties which are discovered here are at the core 
of his thought’’ (pp. 8-9). Of these, he thinks the most important 
is Dewey’s claim ‘‘that possession of quality is not only a trait 
of experience, but a characteristic of all natural existences.’’ 
There are, he says, ‘‘three interrelated points that I want to make 
in respect to this claim’’: (1) what Dewey means when he says 
that ‘‘all natural existences have immediacy or quality’’ is not 
clear; (2) his arguments in support of this claim are either incon- 
elusive, or beg the question; and (3) if there are qualities ‘‘ char- 
acteristic of other natural existences,’’ he has not shown how they 
are related to the qualities ‘‘characteristic of experiential trans- 
actions’’ (p. 10). 

18 The contrast of ‘‘phenomenological’’ and ‘‘metaphysical,’’ while in- 
dieative of the tension in Dewey’s naturalism, may also be misleading. What 
I have called the ‘‘ phenomenological strain’’ is a type of metaphysical view- 
point. At times, Dewey himself realizes that from the perspective of his 
transactionalism it is more consistent to speak of qualities as potentialities of 


natural transactions than as intrinsic possessions. For Dewey’s analysis of 
potentiality see ‘‘Time and Individuality,’’ loc. cit. 
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1. What does Dewey mean when he asserts: ‘‘everything 
which is experienced has immediacy, and . . . every natural ex- 
istence, in its own unique and brutal particularity of existence, 
also has immediacy, so that the immediacy which characterizes 
things experienced is not specious?’’ (p. 11). Professor Bern- 
stein points out a ‘‘shift’’ here ‘‘in the use of the term ‘had.’ In 
the discussion of experience, Dewey primarily uses the term to 
designate a direct experience, e.g., I had a frightening experience. 
But when he turns to the discussion of natural existences he uses 
the term to designate the possession of qualities as inhering in 
what exists.’’ 

Of course, there are two modes of having; what, presumably, is 
meant by each? First, we should ignore the fact that ‘‘J had a 
frightening experience.’’ That is also true but irrelevant to 
_Dewey’s point. What he is referring to here is not experiencing, 
but what is experienced. Quasimodo terrifies children because 
his appearance has the quality of being terrible. In Dewey’s 
language: If I had a frightening experience, that which I ex- 
perienced is frightful. Dewey is asserting in the passage cited , 
that things are what they are experienced as, and they do have 
those qualities which they are experienced as having. In that 
case, must things also have those qualities in some way or other 
when they are not being experienced? When Quasimodo is alone 
is he still frightful? Dewey would say that he is, for children 
will be frightened whenever they see him. In like wise, cabbages 
and kings have their characters. 

To restate the point formally: ‘‘A’s experience of Q under 
conditions c has the quality k.’’ The truth of this proposition 
does not imply that Q as such has the quality *, but it does imply 
that Q has a dispositional property which produces an experience 
of k for A under the conditions c. Now A’s experience of Q is 
named in English ‘‘fear.’’ Surely Professor Bernstein does not 
suppose anyone, including Dewey, would infer that therefore Q 
himself somehow has a ‘‘fear’’ which is communicated under condi- 
tions c to A. What is implied is that Q has the property of arousing 
fear in A under conditions ¢ and this will be the case whenever A 
encounters Q under those conditions.* 

This may be false, but why is it obscure? If qualities, as Pro- 
fessor Bernstein earlier describes them, are products of natural 
transactions, then ‘‘intrinsic’’ or ‘‘inherent’’ qualities are po- 
tentialities. This is why Peirce (with whom Dewey would agree) 
equates quality with Firstness. For Peirce qualities as such do 


1I owe to my colleague, Professor Joseph Epstein, the suggestion that 
the point be repeated in this way. 
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not exist since he uses that term ‘‘in its strict philosophical sense 
of ‘react with the other like things in the environment.’’’ First- 
ness, then, is possibility, and Secondness actuality.2 This is also 
why Dewey says that the ‘‘supposed primary qualities of mass, 
solidity, extension, ete., are now treated in physical science not as 
qualities but as strictly relational.’’ * 

However, Professor Bernstein quotes another statement: ‘‘Im- 
mediacy of existence is ineffable. But there is nothing mystical 
about such ineffability ; it expresses the fact that of direct existence 
it is futile to say anything to one’s self and impossible to say any- 
thing to another’’ (p. 11). When, he says, Dewey talks in this 
way about ‘‘the immediacy of natural existences, which is neither 
known nor directly experienced, then it certainly looks as if he 
is talking about something ‘mystical’’’ (p. 11). For Dewey, 
though,—and to me—the statement is truistic. Reverse the ques- 
tion: What would it mean to say that things do not have im- 
mediacy? What is a something entirely unqualified, to which 
no attribute whatever can be ascribed? Why then eall it some 
thing? If we deny all qualifications, ‘‘something’’ becomes noth- 
ing. ' 


2. This leads us to Professor Bernstein’s second objection: 
The ‘‘arguments which are supposed to prove that not only ex- 


perience but all natural existences are characterized by qualitative 
immediacy are weak, inconclusive, or simply beg the issue.’’ He 
gives only two paragraphs, however, to a discussion .of these 
arguments. 

(a) ‘‘The arguments of the first type,’’ he says, ‘‘show that 
there are experienced qualities, but they do not show that all na- 
tural existences have a qualitative aspect.’’ He merely states this, 
presumably having disposed of these arguments under his earlier 
set of objections. 

(b) The second type of argument begs the question. 

The second type is close to the first; Dewey argues that what is found in 
experience must be found in less complex natural transactions, since experi- 
ence is continuous with the rest of nature. But the essential premise here is 
that experience and nature are continuous. Despite all that Dewey has said 
about this continuity, the status of the principle, or its meaning, is never 
quite clear. Sometimes he writes as if it is a postulate, and other times as 
if it is a scientific conclusion. One would have thought that Dewey’s task 
is to show the continuity of experience and nature, rather than presuppose 
it as a key premise in proving that qualities similar to those of experience 
are to be found in less complex natural transactions. [P. 12.] 

2 Collected Papers, VI, p. 340. 

3 “* Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ in The Philosophy of John 
Dewey, edited by P. A. Schilpp, p. 537. 
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This is all Professor Bernstein has to say. Instead, he refers us 
to two passages, one in the Logic and one in the article, ‘‘ Half- 
Hearted Naturalism.’’ 

I suppose Professor Bernstein merely stated this objection also 
because he had no space within the limits of a brief paper to give 
us his arguments. If we turn to these references, however, what 
do we find? For the Logic it is the first page of Chapter II, ‘‘The 
Existential Matrix of Inquiry: Biological,’ and what Dewey says 
is this: 

The purpose of the following discussion is to show that biological fune- 
tions and structures prepare the way for deliberate inquiry and how they 
foreshadow its pattern. 

The primary postulate of a naturalistic theory of logic is continuity of 
the lower (less complex) and the higher (more complex) activities and forms. 


If anyone is interested in trying to show a connection between 
biological functions and structures and the pattern of deliberate 
inquiry, why must he first ‘‘show the continuity of experience and 
nature, rather than presuppose it as a key premise’’? In what 
way does this project differ from that of a psychologist studying 
the effect of brain lesions on the ability of rats to learn a maze? 
Both investigators intend to describe and both presuppose the 
universe of discourse we term common sense. The theory of in- 
quiry is for Dewey the result of one kind of empirical investigation. 
In this repect it is not distinguishable from others. His brand 
of logic does not require special certification by a prior epistemo- 
logical theory. Professor Bernstein’s reference to this passage in 
the Logic is not germane. 

In the passage cited from ‘‘ Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ Dewey, 
replying to Santayana, says: 

There is no gulf, no two spheres of existence, no ‘bifurcation.’ For this 
reason, there are in nature both foregrounds and backgrounds, heres and 
theres, centers and perspectives, foci and margins. If there were not, the 
story and scene of man would involve a complete break with nature, the 
insertion of unaccountable and unnatural conditions and factors. To any 
one who takes seriously the notion of thoroughgoing continuity, the idea of 
existence in space and time without heres and nows, without perspectival 
arrangements, is not only incredible, but is a hang-over of an intellectual 
convention which developed and flourished in physics at a particular stage of 
history. It is not pragmatism nor any particular philosophical view which 
has rendered this conception questionable, but the progress of natural science. 
One who believes in continuity may argue that, since human experience ex- 
hibits such traits as Santayana denies to nature, the latter must contain their 


prototypes. The new physics finds them necessary to describe the physical 
world in its own terms. [Pp. 58-59.] 


I do not see how this passage can be construed as one in which 
Dewey is writing as if the continuity of experience and nature is an 
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accepted scientific conclusion. On the contrary, it seems to agree 
with what he says in the Logic. Empirical inquiries require a 
focus, and have their focus in the world of common-sense objects. 
This applies equally as a matter of fact to a radio mechanic look- 
ing for the defect in a circuit or to a physicist studying the proc- 
esses of nuclear fission. Empirical inquiries begin with and 
terminate in that world. Without an initial and final reference 
to it they would have no meaning. If this is true as a matter of 
fact—and Dewey believes that it is—the continuity of experience 
and nature is not an accepted scientific conclusion, it is a necessary 
presupposition of scientific inquiry. The bifurcation of nature 
generated an intolerable paradox: As a naturalist, one cannot 
account for the world of Newtonian science in terms of the immedi- 
ate deliverances of experience without using a conception of human 
experience formulated in terms of Newtonian science. Or, as 
Dewey himself put it, in criticizing Russell’s attempt to prove the 
existence of an ‘‘external’’ world: 

. what is doubtful is not the existence of the world but the validity of cer- 
tain customary yet inferential beliefs about things in it. It is not the 
common-sense world which is doubtful or which is inferential, but common- 
sense as a complex of beliefs about specific things and relations in the world. 
Hence never in any actual procedure of inquiry do we throw the existence of 
the world into doubt, nor can we do so without self-contradiction. We doubt 


some received piece of ‘‘knowledge’’ about some specific thing of that world, 
and then set to work, as best we can, to rectify it.4 


(c) ‘‘Finally, there are arguments,’’ Professor Bernstein says, 
‘‘which simulate a reductio ad absurdum by supposedly showing 
the consequences of denying that all natural existences possess their 
own immediacy. These fall short of the mark, for they do not suc- 
ceed in establishing the absurdity of the consequences’’ (p. 12). 
To confirm this judgment he merely refers us to the passage in Ex- 
perience and Nature used for his first group of objections. On 
the same page, then, Dewey is talking about something mystical 
and simulating a reductio ad absurdum. Maybe so. I did not 
detect any mysticism when I examined this text as evidence for 
the first set of objections, but I believe I did show at the time that 
‘the consequences of denying that all natural existences possess 
their own immediacy’’ are absurd. 


3. Finally, Professor Bernstein maintains: ‘‘Even if we could 
get over these two hurdles and agree that all natural existences 
have immediacy or quality, there is a further difficulty. There ap- 
pears to be little relation between the quality which is a character- 


4‘*The Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,’’ Essays in Ex- 
perimental Logic, p. 302. 
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istic of experiential transactions and the type of quality which is 
claimed to be a characteristic of other natural existences.’’ This 
may, if I understand the statement, be true, but what is the “‘diffi- 
culty’’? Again he gives us the familiar reference to Experience 
and Nature. I think what is bothering him is this statement: 


Many modern thinkers, influenced by the notion that knowledge is the only 
mode of experience that grasps things, assuming the ubiquity of cognition, and 
noting that immediacy or qualitative existence has no place in authentic 
science, have asserted that qualities are always and only states of consciousness. 
It is a reasonable belief that there would be no such thing as ‘‘consciousness’’ 
if events did not have a phase of brute and unconditioned ‘‘isness,’’ of being 
just what they irreducibly are. Consciousness as sensation, image and emotion 
is thus a particular case of immediacy occurring under complicated condi- 
tions. [P. 86.] 


Of course, there is a difference between qualities occurring on differ- 
ent levels of interaction. With each increasingly complex level 
new qualities appear,—he would call them ‘‘emergents,’’ Dewey 
says, ‘‘were it not for ambiguities in the notion.’’> The principle 
of continuity is applicable only within two limits: every quality is 
itself unique; and novel sorts of qualities occur at each more com- 
plex level of interaction. Both of these conditions generate diffi- 
culties, but it is those arising from the second with which Professor 
Bernstein is concerned. 

There is a problem here, and I would state it as follows: ‘‘ Ex- 
perience’’ has nothing peculiarly subjective about it; on the con- 
trary, it is constituted by the interactive process, the transactions, 
going on between an organism and the environment. Experiences 
are natural events. They may be observed and described in the 
same way as any other events are observed and are described in 
common-sense discourse or by historians and scientists. As the 
interaction of an organism with the environment, experiences dis- 
close the structure of nature so far as that structure may be in- 
volved in the processes which constitute experience. Experience 
as given, as a datum, is found to have certain generic traits and 
these traits are themselves, since experiences are natural events, 
traits of nature. What, then, can we learn about the natural 
environment by an interpretation of our transactions with it? 
This is certainly a real problem. It is the ubiquitous, practical 
difficulty of interpreting evidence. Doctor, lawyer, merchant- 
chief, we are ever occupied with it. The problem becomes acute 
when those of us who are scientists deal with microscopic and 
macroscopic events,—quantum theory, the theory of relativity, 
and cosmological theories are full of paradoxes repugnant to com- 


5 “* Experience, Knowledge and Value,’’ loc. cit., p. 600. 
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mon sense. Yet it is upon common sense we must depend. P. W. 
Bridgman says: 


I believe the experts would at present agree that whatever new way we de- 
vise to think about the microscopic universe, the meaning of our new concepts 
will have to be found back at the level of the large-scale events of daily life, 
because this is the scale on which we live our lives, and it is we who are 
formulating the new concepts. This recognition and agreement entails, I 
believe, a consequence that is not only commonly appreciated, namely, that 
the seeds and sources of the ineptness of our thinking in the microscopic 
range are already contained in our present thinking in the large-scale region 
and should have been capable of discovery by sufficiently acute analysis of 
our ordinary common-sense thinking.6 


This is the problem that as a naturalist Dewey would recog- 
nize, of inferring from qualities as they result from our transac- 
tions with the environment to qualities as they occur on another 
level of interaction. What I cannot see is how this practical diffi- 
culty relates to Professor Bernstein’s conclusion: ‘‘ Dewey thought 
he had undercut the dispute between idealists and realists, but it 
now looks as if the old opposition has not been avoided, but rather 
held together in an unholy alliance’ (p. 14). Is it the title of his 
essay that induces his conclusion? ‘‘Experience’’ and ‘‘meta- 
physics’’ are, it seems, hopelessly infected terms, and Professor 
Bernstein is not immune to their historic connotations. While an- 
swering in 1949 a criticism of similar purport,’ in an article en- 
titled, ‘‘Experience and Existence: A Comment,’’® Dewey said: 
‘‘Mr. Kahn concludes his article by asking: ‘Does his [my] meta- 
physies include any existence beyond experience?’ My answer 
is that my philosophical view, or theory, of experience does not in- 
clude any existence beyond the reach of experience’’ (p. 709). 
And later in this reply he remarks of ‘‘experience’’: 


If my critics confined their criticisms to matters of specific interpretation, or 
if they pointed out that historically so many different interpretations have 
been put on the word by philosophers that it is now too late to rescue it from 
ambiguity, I might well be inclined to agree with them—especially as with 
respect to the latter point, I have moved myself progressively in the direction 
of using such terms as Life-behavior or Life-activities, with the understanding 
of course that, in the case of philosophy, the behavior and/or activities involved 


are those of hwman beings and hence are culturally affected throughout. 
[P. 712.] F 


6 ‘‘Science and Common Sense,’’ Scientific Monthly, Vol. 79 (1954), pp. 
34-35. 
78. G. Kahn, ‘‘Experience and Existence in Dewey’s Naturalistic Meta- 


physics,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, Vol. 9 (1948-49), pp. 
313-323. 


8 Ibid., pp. 709-713. 
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As to ‘‘metaphysies,’’ and ‘‘metaphysical’’ he adds: 


I now realize that it was exceedingly naive of me to suppose that it was 
possible to rescue the word from its deeply engrained traditional use. I de- 
rive what consolation may be possible from promising myself never to use 
the words again in connection with any aspect of any part of my own posi- 
tion. Nevertheless, the text of my book makes it clear that I was proposing 
a use of the words so different from the traditional one as to be incompatible 
with it. And while I think the words used were most unfortunate, I still be- 
lieve that that which they were used to name is genuine and important. 

This genuine subject matter is the fact that the natural world has generic 
as well as specific traits, and that in the one case as in the other experience 
is such as to enable us to arrive at their identification. [Pp. 712-713.] 


We can determine man’s place in nature only through man’s 
view of nature. This is the perspective of common sense. Hence, 
Dewey’s metaphysics is ‘‘that of the common man.’’® No doubt 
there are within nature other perspectives, but this is the only one 
we have. The real problem, then, is not to ‘‘undercut’”’ a fac- 
titious dispute between idealists and realists, but to clarify our 
conception of the relation between science and common sense. 
The common-sense world is not, of course, fixed and inalterable, 
but is constantly changing under the impact of all sorts of new 
experiences. Among these are the effects of scientific inquiry. 
Scientific inquiry begins with the objects and events of the common- 
sense world, and it terminates in aj reinterpretation of the conditions 
and consequences of events as they oceur within that world. So 
far as the methods and results of science are assimilated, common 
sense is itself transformed. This is Dewey’s answer to Professor 
Bernstein’s question: What is the relation of common-sense ob- 
jects, which are given in our experience as finalities, objects of use 
and want, to ‘‘the bruteness and irreducible surd of everything 
that exists’’? 


Gait KENNEDY 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


NEW LIGHT ON DEWEY’S COMMON FAITH * 


OHN Dewey published his only book on religion, 4 Common 

Faith,' in 1934 when he was 75 years of age. It was a short but 

pithy volume that outlined a new faith for modern man and that 

was severely critical of traditional religion because of its depend- 

ence on supernatural beliefs, theological dogmas, and institutional 
9 “‘Half-Hearted Naturalism,’’ p. 59. 

* This article is drawn from a lecture given by the author on November 


19, 1959, in the University of Vermont John Dewey Centennial series, 
1 Yale University Press, 87 pp. 
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rigidities. The book gave rise to considerable controversy, not only 
on account of its unorthodox approach, but also owing to a certain 
ambiguity in some of Dewey’s formulations. In this article I in- 
tend to present unpublished materials that will throw fresh light on 
the debate that has continued for twenty-five years about Dewey, 
God, and religion. 

In his opening chapter, entitled ‘‘ Religion versus the Religious, ’’ 
Dewey explains in some detail why he prefers the term ‘‘religious’’ 
to ‘‘religion.’’ He writes: ‘‘The moment that we have a religion, 
whether that of the Sioux Indian or of Judaism or Christianity, 
that moment the ideal factors in experience that may be called 
religious take on a load not inherent in them, a load of current be- 
liefs and institutional practices that are irrelevant to them... . It is 
conceivable that the present depression in religion is closely con- 
nected with the fact that religions now prevent, because of their 
weight of historic encumbrances, the religious quality of experience 
from coming to consciousness and finding the expression that is 
appropriate to present conditions, intellectual and moral.’’ ” 

Religious faith itself Dewey describes in ethical terms as ‘‘the 
unification of the self through allegiance to inclusive ideal ends, 
which imagination presents to us and to which the human will 
responds as worthy of controlling our desires and choices. . . 
Understanding and knowledge also enter into a perspective that is 
religious in quality. Faith in the continued disclosing of truth 
through directed cooperative human endeavor is more religious 
in quality than is any faith in a completed revelation.’’* Intelli- 
gent human action, Dewey points out, utilizing the available social 
forces and the experimental methods of modern science, is ever 
attempting to transform the ideal into the actual. 

‘*It is,’’ he states, “‘this active relation between ideal and actual 
to which I would give the name ‘God.’ ’’* This is the new defini- 
tion of God that has for a quarter of a century confounded equally 
the philosophers, the theologians, the clergymen, the educators, the 
students, and the common man. I must admit that I, too, was 
confused for a while. 

Expanding on his definition, Dewey goes on to say: ‘‘ Whether 
one gives the name ‘God’ to this union, operative in thought and 
action, is a matter for individual decision. . . . I would not insist 
that the name must be given. There are those who hold that the 
associations of the term with the supernatural are so numerous 

2A Common Faith, pp. 8-9. 


3 Ibid., pp. 33, 26. 
4 Ibid., p. 51. 
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and close that any use of the word ‘God’ is sure to give rise to 
misconception and be taken as a concession to traditional ideas.’’ ® 

The qualms expressed in this last sentence were abundantly 
justified. No sooner had A Common Faith appeared in the spring 
of 1934 than a flood of misconceptions and misinterpretations swept 
philosophic and religious circles. Each reviewer and commentator 
gave his own opinion of what Dewey meant by the word ‘‘God’’; 
and naturally there was drastic disagreement. Protestant min- 
isters and theologians tended to welcome Dewey as a new convert 
to theism; and the well-known religious journal, The Christian 
Century,’ ran a whole symposium titled ‘‘Is John Dewey a 
Theist ?,’’ with Dewey himself taking part. 

In this lively discussion Dr. Henry Nelson Wieman, who has 
probably produced more redefinitions of Deity than any other 
living person, insists that Dewey’s definition locates in Nature a 
power not ourselves that is concerned with furthering man’s quest 
for ideal ends. Dr. Edwin A. Aubrey soberly disagrees and shows 
that Dewey is referring only to the power of creative human in- 
telligence in the actualization of ideals, with reliance of course 
on scientific laws and techniques that enable man to use some proc- 
esses in nature for his own advantage. In the symposium Dewey 
himself explicitly supports Dr. Aubrey’s interpretation. 

In fact, Dewey believed that the cosmos as a whole is neutral 
towards human aims and values, and suggested merely that ‘‘God’’ 
may be a fitting term to sum up those activities of men that, turn- 
ing to account certain forces in nature and society, seek to bring 
into being the totality of human ideals. And he was perfectly 
clear that each individual must decide for himself whether he 
wishes to adopt this idea of God. Now the question inevitably 
arises as to whether John Dewey was himself incorporating this 
redefinition of God into his system. 

Here again a hot controversy has raged over the years. Some 
of Dewey’s most brilliant students, able philosophers themselves, 
have given an affirmative answer. I refer particularly to Professor 
Edwin A. Burtt of Cornell in his book, Types of Religious Philoso- 
phy; Professor George R. Geiger of Antioch in John Dewey in 
Perspective; and Professor Sidney Hook of New York University 
in his John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait. 

Professors Geiger and Hook express some misgivings as to 
Dewey’s wisdom in taking over the word ‘‘God.’’ Dr. Hook writes: 
‘‘There are sO many misconceptions of Dewey’s philosophy it 


5 Ibid., pp. 51-52. 
6 Dee. 5, 1934. 
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seems a pity that his language at this point should invite more.’’* 
But none of these scholars seems to doubt that Dewey, whose main 
work on metaphysics, Experience and Nature, did not even include 
the word ‘‘God”’ in the index, had finally brought into his system 
a naturalistic interpretation of Deity. 

I myself became increasingly sceptical on this point; and since 
Dewey did not resolve the matter in The Christian Century sympo- 
sium, I accordingly initiated a correspondence with him on the 
subject on May 8, 1935. On May 27 he responded to my inquiry 
in a letter that states: ‘‘ What I still don’t get about your reaction 
to my book .. . and the same is true of reviews from the conventional 
religious angle—is why there is so much more concern about the 
word ‘God’ and so little attention to that which I said was a 
reality to which the word might be applied.’’ 

On July 28 I answered Dewey’s note as follows: ‘‘ You ask why 
both myself and the church people gave so much attention to your 
use of the word ‘God’ in A Common Faith. I think it was because 
this was the unexpected thing in the book, the point that gave it 
news value, as it were. Everybody knew that you were opposed 
to supernaturalism and the old-time religion. But your support 
of ‘God,’ at least as a word—that was new and startling. . . . The 
parsons . . . saw in your definition of ‘God’ their one chance to 
make capital out of you on behalf of their religion. The discussion 
in The Christian Century showed this, as well as reviews by such 
intelligent theologians as Reinhold Niebuhr.’’ 

On August 16 Dewey replied from his summer place at Hub- 
bards, Nova Scotia: ‘‘Thanks for your note which explained some- 
thing I hadn’t been able to understand. I suppose one of the 
first things I learned in grammar was the difference between will 
and shall, and the consequent difference between would and should. 
But nevertheless I made a bad slip which accounts for the fact that 
you thought I was making a recommendation. The meaning in 
my mind was essentially: If the word ‘God’ is used, this is what 
it should stand for; I didn’t have a recommendation in mind be- 
yond the proper use of a word.’’ And in a further comment Dewey 
adds: ‘‘I got my auxiliary verbs mixed.’’ 

Now isn’t it splendid to know that John Dewey, the founder 
of our much-maligned progressive education, believed in grammar? 
But let us go back and look again at the key sentence Mr. Dewey 
and I were talking about: ‘‘It is this active relation between the 
ideal and actual to which I would give the name ‘God.’ ’’ Dewey 
says the ‘‘would’’ ought to have been ‘‘should,’’ so that the mean- 


7 John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait (John Day, 1939), p. 221. 
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ing he assigns here to ‘‘God’’ is merely a recommendation for a 
proper definition. It is as if I told my young niece that a centaur 
is to be defined as a horse with a human head. This statement 
would not imply that I thought centaurs actually existed, or that 
I- was making ‘‘centaur’’ a significant word in my philosophy. 

Dewey did not ascribe the same importance as I to the issue 
I have been raising about ‘‘God.’’ In his final communication to 
me on the subject, May 23, 1941, he chides me for ‘‘squeamishness’’ 
about the use of the word ‘‘God,’’ and states: ‘‘I think it im- 
portant to help many people to realize that they can save what it 
actually meant to them free from superstitious elements. ”’ 

To sum up, I feel justified in asserting that Dewey’s letters to . 
me constitute decisive evidence for settling the long argument as 
to his use of the term ‘‘God.’’ He did not incorporate that word 
into his ‘‘common faith’’ or into his philosophy, as outstanding 
naturalist philosophers have often done—Aristotle and Spinoza, 
for example—to the lasting befuddlement of their readers for 
centuries, and indeed right down to the present day. John Dewey 
was not, then, in any sense a theist, but an uncompromising natu- 
ralist or humanist thinker who saw the value of a shared religious 
faith free from outworn supernaturalism and _ institutional 
fanaticism. 

It is no mere quibbling over words when we try to assign cor- 
rect and unequivocal definitions for basic terms in a philosophy 
or religious faith. I like that old Chinese proverb, ‘‘The beginning 
of wisdom is calling things by their right names.’’ In a real sense 
the whole philosophic enterprise starts with what various thinkers 
have called the ethics of words, or, as Dewey himself phrased it, 
‘‘the integrity of language.”’ 

Furthermore, the facts of life compel us to realize that the 
competition between different philosophies and religions is so 
keen that those whom I would describe as the fundamentalists or 
traditionalists are forever trying to claim for their camp eminent 
persons who actually belong in some other ideological camp. In 
an article, ‘‘ John Dewey in Retrospect,’’ in The Christian Century 
of September 30, 1959, Professor Arthur W. Munk of Albion Col- 
lege repeats the mistakes about John Dewey and God to which I 
have called attention. He asserts that Dewey believed in a God 
that is ‘‘an impersonal, value-producing process’’ in nature, and 
even ascribes to Dewey a ‘‘theology.’’ Such interpretations point 
up the danger of Dewey’s being written down as another notable 
philosopher who came around to theism in his old age.® 


8 See also ‘‘The Faith of John Dewey,’’ by Professor Nolan Pliny Jacob- 
son, in The Journal of Religion, July 1960. 
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It is relevant at this point to ask what we should call the faith 
for mature and reasonable men that John Dewey presented. 
Merely to term it, in his own words, ‘‘a common faith,’’ leaves 
it too vague to appeal to the common man. I don’t think he would 
have cared for the term ‘‘Deweyism,’’ and we know he did not 
like the word ‘‘religion.’’ Perhaps he would have accepted the 
formula, ‘‘a way of life.’’ Yet that, too, is rather vague. 

This semantic problem leads me to cite another exchange in 
my correspondence with Professor Dewey. On August 30, 1940, I 
wrote him: ‘‘Since in 1933 you signed the Humanist Manifesto 
... 1 am wondering why you have not used the word ‘Humanism’ 
more to describe your own philosophy. Though I realize this term 
‘Humanism’ is open to misconception, it is certainly far less 
formidable for the average person, whom you wish philosophy to 
reach, than the term Pragmatism or Instrumentalism or even Na- 
turalism. And of course these latter words have also given rise to 
plenty of misunderstanding.’’ 

A week later, on September 6, Dewey answered me from North- 
port, Long Island: ‘‘There is a great difference between different 
kinds of ‘Humanism,’ as you know; there is that of Paul Elmer 
More, for example. I signed the humanistic manifesto . . . because 
- it had a religious context, and my signature was a sign of sympathy 
on that score, and not a commitment to every clause in it. 

‘**Humanism,’ as a technical philosophy is associated with 
Schiller ; and while I have a great regard for his writings, it seems 
to me that he gave Humanism an unduly subjectivistic turn. He 
was so interested in bringing out the elements of human desire 
and purpose neglected in traditional philosophy that he tends... 
to a virtual isolation of man from the rest of nature. 

‘*T have come to think of my own position as cultural or human- 
istic Naturalism. Naturalism, properly interpreted, seems to me 
a more adequate term than Humanism. Of course I have always 
limited my use of ‘instrumentalism’ to my theory of thinking and . 
knowledge; the word ‘pragmatism’ I have used very little, and 
then with reserves.’’ 

Deciding to argue a bit with my revered teacher, I mailed 
Dewey another and longer letter on September 12 in which I said: 
‘‘Though Naturalism is probably clearer to professional philos- 
ophers, it is certainly confusing to the average person, who con- 
siders a Naturalist one who, like John Burroughs, makes a specialty 
of birds and flowers. Also, since Humanism as a word has real 
warmth and on the face of it indicates concern with humanity, I 
firmly believe that it would be more appealing and intelligible to 
the plain man. . . . You have always been in favor of bringing 
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philosophy out of the confines of academic discussion and uni- 
versity circles so that it would mean something to the ordinary 
citizen. And I think you would have the best possible chance of 
succeeding in this aim with your own philosophy by calling it 
‘Humanism’ or perhaps ‘naturalistic Humanism.’ 

‘‘Furthermore, even for philosophers you would be able to 
make your meaning of ‘Humanism’ clear and to drive its asso- 
ciation with people like More and Schiller into the background. 
As a matter of fact, you are actively involved in the Humanist 
movement by being a member of the Advisory Board of Dr. Potter’s 
First Humanist Society.’’ 

Dewey sent his reply two days later, on September 14, 1940 
(he always answered my letters quite promptly): ‘‘I don’t see 
I have anything to add to what I wrote you the other day. I note 
that you prefer the word ‘Humanism’ as a name for my philosophy. 
I do not, and have definite objection to it save as an adjective 
prefixed to Naturalism, and I suppose I must be the judge in the 
case of my own philosophy. 

‘Since it is a philosophy in question and since philosophers 
from the time of Aristotle—and before—have used the word ‘Na- 
ture’ in a fundamental sense, I can’t see the force of your objection 
about Naturalism having a philosophic sense. As to the Human- 
istic Society, as I told you before, I limit my acceptance of Hu- 
manism to religious matters where its meaning in opposition to 
supernaturalism is definite in significance. .. .’’ 

I did not win the argument, but Dewey’s two letters served 
to clarify his position to a considerable degree. 

As to his connections with Humanist groups, from 1933 until 
his death in 1952 Dewey was on the Advisory Board of the First 
Humanist Society of New York. This was a religious organization 
that held regular Sunday services at which he spoke two or three 
times. John Dewey maintained even closer relations with the 
American Humanist Association (A.H.A.), another non-ecclesiasti- 
eal religious group founded in 1941 to carry on educational activi- 
ties in the United States for the advancement of naturalistic 
Humanism. He was a member of the A.H.A. from the day of its 
founding until he died, made frequent financial contributions to 
it, and occasionally wrote an article for its official periodical, The 
Humanist. He also carried on a lively correspondence with Edwin 
H. Wilson, the Editor of that magazine and Executive Director of 
the Association, giving him constant encouragement. 

In A Common Faith Dewey states: ‘‘A humanistic religion, if 
it excludes our relation to nature, is pale and thin, as it is pre- 
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sumptuous, when it takes humanity as an object of worship.’’® But 
clearly the mainstream of religious Humanism in the United 
States has not been guilty of either of these errors. It has always 
laid much stress on ‘‘cosmic piety,’’ a keen sense of man’s natural 
community of being with the earth and universe that constitute 
his home. In fact, American Humanism is thoroughly in accord 
with the chief principles enunciated by Dewey in his study of 
religion. 

Let me quote again from Dewey’s letter to me of September 
14, 1940: ‘‘I limit my acceptance of Humanism to religious mat- 
ters.’’ That statement, the contents of A Common Faith, and 
Dewey’s active interest in Humanist organizations all lead me to 
say that it would be both enlightening and legitimate to call his 
faith a Humanist faith. There is no doubt, however, that he pre- 
ferred the term Naturalism to denote his general philosophy. 

Coruiss LaMont 

CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


9A Common Faith, p. 54. 
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